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A REPORT 
On the Geological Structure of the County of 
Saratoga, in the State of New-York ; toge- 
- ther with remarks onthe nature and proper- | 
ties of the various soils and modes of culture, 
intended to wlustrate the Natural History and 
Domestic Resources of the County.—By Dr. 
Joun H. Steet. 
(Continued. ) 


“VEGETABLE MOULD on PEATY 


SOILS, 
As has been observed, differ from the fore- 
going in having a larger proportion of decom- 
posed vegetable matter. It may, howeyer, 


have its other constituent parts in different 


quantities. It is generally recovered from 
tow wet marshy grounds, by draining; and it | 
occurs sometimes along the alluvial deposits | 
of rivers. It usually overlays the clayey bot- 
stoms.of swamps, and in many places, in this 
megion,-alternates with argillaceous or calca- 
reous marl. . 

Several speeimens, which I have examined 


from the Bear Swamp and elsewhere, aver- 


e 
Vegetable and animal matter, 48 
_Siliceous and calcareous sand, 21 
Alamine, 12 
Oxide of iron, 3.5 
Water of absorption, 14 
‘ 98.5 
‘8 % fais 1.5 


When thé vegetable materials of this soil 
dorox but a thin stratum over the sub-soil, it 
should be ploughed deep so as to combine it 
with thesclayey or marble substance, which 


lays beneath; but when the stratum is too} 
~ ethick for this purpose it should be thrown m- 
-to heaps, and when sufficiently dry, burned 


‘and the ashes strewed over the sorl. Quick 


lime is highly recommended asa valuable ma- 


‘nure, to-apply to soils that contain too much 


‘suitable. for the nourishment of plants. This 


~ 


It no-doubt assists in--the | 
decomposition of vegetable:fibre, and hastens 
the process of its conversion into a substance 








soil | may be used as a valuable and highly use- 
ful manure when applied to the soils that are 
deficient in their vegetable qualities, as the 
‘light sandy and some clayey soils; and this is 
| probably the best use that could be made of it 
when it is situated in places that cannot be 
, drained. 





I here subjoin a statement of the mode 
adopted by a very successful agricultyrist in 
the town of Galway, for the cultivation of his 
farm, and an estimate of the expense attend- 
ing the process annually, together with the 
quantity and value of the crop, and the neat 
| reg arising frém each. This farm isin a 
{ high state of cultivation, and in 1819 received 
‘the premium allotted by the society for the 
i promotion of agriculture and domestic manu- 
factures, to the best improved farm in the 
county. It is proper, however, to state, that 
at the time it came in the hands of the pre- 
sent. possessor, its whole produce was barely 
sufficient to support two small families, who 
owned the property, and resided on it, and, 
Las late as 1812, produced no more than the 
following average crop: 


Indian corn 30 bushels per acre. 


Wheat, 15 do do 
Barley, 20 do do 
Oats, 30 do do 
Hay, 1 1-2 tons per acre. 


The farm here alluded to, consists of 100 
acres, 20 of which are reserved for a wood 
lot; the remaining. 80 acres are divided into a 
number of lots, consisting of from 8 to 10 
actes each, separated and enclosed by a wall 
composed of stone, takem from the surface, 
with posts and rails. 

One lot of 8 acres is here selected as a fair 
specimen of the.mode of culture, and thequan- 
tity of crops produced by the others. 


A.D. 1812, 
Early in September, the sod wasiturna= 
ed over with the plough, to the depth 
of about three inches, and then welk ~ 
rolled, at the expense of $2,25 pi 














acre, which, for 8 acres, 3 





=: Barn yard manure, 5 loads, and leach- 
ed ashes, 3 loads, worth 75 cents per 
load, $6 per acre, amount to 

This was spread equall nM over the y' 
face, immediately after rolling, and 


plough, so as not to disturb: the ‘sod, 
but just to scratch the surface. Ex- 
pense $1 per acre, 

1813. 


Ploughed agnin light. Expense $1 per 
Acre, 

Sowed with barley, 2 1-2 bushels per 
acre, worth 75 cents per bushel.— 
Seed cost, 

Harrowed with a light harrow. Ex- 
pense 37 1 2 cents per acre,. 


pense $6,62 1-2 per atte, 
Fotal expense of the crop, 


mount to, 


Neat profit of the crop, $147 


of $1,75 per acre, 
1814.. 


ere, 


ing. cost $2 per acre, 
Plaster, $1 per acre, 


$2 per acre, 











|| Crop, 80 bushels per 


_ crop, &c."f4 
Total expense cof the 





_. worth 75 cents 
Neat profit a coy, 


4, 
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then lightly ploughed witha one horse 


Reaping, cartage, threshing, &c.’ Ex= 


Produce, 50 bushels to the acre, 400 
bushels, worth 25 cents per arse? a 


In thefall, ploughed up.the stubble, three . 
inches deep, and rolled at the expe. j 


Harrowed and'ridged, cost $1,50 per a- 
Planted with Indian corn, 2 feet’? inches 
apart, cost $2 per acre, inchiding seed, 


Ploughing both ways one furrow in a row 
without distributing the sod, and hoe-. 


Ploughing, hoeing 2d time andsuckering, 
Harvesting, aie patting up the 
| Bree 






" gui 


48 


Rd 
3 
53 


i aneaemanesinee 


$153 


800 


14 


412° 
16 


dete: 
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Split the hills and harrowed—cost 40,50 
‘per acre, , 


Hee 4 
Cross-ploughed and harrowed, $1 per 


_ aére, 8 
Sowed 1 1-2 bushels wheat, worth $1 per 
bushel, | 12 


Sowed, at the same time, 5lbs. red clo- 


ve ogy and 2 quarts timothy per 
acre—cost $1, . 





1820. 
Planted with Indian corn, with the same 


expense, and in the same way, 100 


Total expense, 118 

|Crop, 90 bushels to the acre—720 bush- 
els—worth $0,44 per bushel, 316,80 

Neat profit, 198,80 
1821. 

Hills splitand harrowed down, 

| Sowed with’ barley, | 

Expense of sowing, 

Grass seed, , 

Expense of harvesting, thrashing, &c. 


12 
10 


53 


Total expense of crop, 

Crop, 60 bushels per acre—480 bushels- 

worth $0,590 per bushel, 
Neat profit, 


240 
154 





Total amount of profit for 8 years’ 
culture, 

Deduct the amount of interest on 
8 acres, worth $100 per acre, 


$1478,30 





for 8 years, which is 448 
yy et 
Which leaves a clear profit for 8 
¢1030,30 


years: culture, of 
uring the past summer, 1821, this enter- 
prising farmer has had the following produce 
from the culture of 80 acres, which had been 
previously tflled upon the foregoing plan :— 
viz. 

3 acres of oats, 60 bush. pr. acre, 

8 do Indian corn, 112 do 


180 
896 


10 do do 90 do 900 
4 do spring wheat 34 do 136 
6 do barley, 60 do 360 


(eee 


31 do produced total amt. of bushels, 
1 acre of flax, 


.2472 
600lbs per acre. 


8 doclovr. & timothy, 41-27%. pr. 4c. 36 
8 do do 4 do 32 
4 do do 3 do 12 
4 do do 3 1-2 do 14 
3 do do 3 do 9 
| 10 do pasture 3 do 30 
10 do do 2 do 20 
47 do produced total number of tons, 153 


_ lacre kitchen garden, which ‘produced a 

great variety of vegetables, and 400 chickens. 
This farm is included in the class which I 

have termed upland loam, and to show that 

it contains no original principle to essentially 

distinguish it from others, I here subjoin an 

analysis of its general chacter. 

Water, 

Animal and vegetable matter, 

Alumine, 

Silceous sand, 

Carbonate of lime,- 

Soluble salts, 

Oxide of iron, 


Sr or Gr 


1 
1 
5 


pete CO He EO OO 


| 





8 
ibour of sowing, harrowing in seed, &c. 
$1, per acre, £0) 8 
Harvesting, carting, thrashing, &c. $4 
per acre, ae 32 
PER Total expense of crop, 7 
Crop, 24 bushels per acre—192_ bush- 
els—-werth $1,25 per bushel, 240 
Neat profit of crop, 168 
1816. 
Mowing, curing, cartage, &c. of grass— 
worth $7 per-acre, 56 
Total expense of crop, 56 
Crop, 3:tons per acre—24 tons—worth 
$7 per ton, : 168 
Fall feed—worth $2 per acre, 16 
: 184] 
Neat profit, 128 
1817. 
Expense of mowing, curing, &c. this 
“year $4 per acre, 32 
, an 
Total expense of crop, 32 
Crop, 2 1-2 tons per acre—20 tons— 
worth $7 per ton, : _ 140 
Fall feed, $1,50 per acre, 12 
152 
Neat profit, 120 
18... ys 
Pasture, without any expense—produce 
qual to 2 1-2 tons per acre—20 tons 
—worth $2,50 per ton, 50 
: Neat profit, ns 50 
In the fall turned over the sod androlled 
»—expense, $2,25 per acre, 18 
Barn-yard manure, 6 loads per acre, $3, 24 
Spread over and ploughed in as before, 
without disturbing the sod, $1 peracre, 8 
» 4¥819. 
Ploughed with a light plough on top of 
- the’sod, $1 per acre, 8 
Sowed with 2 1-2 bushels barley, worth 
~~ $0,62 1-2 per bushel, : 12,50 
“Sowing and harrowing in seed, $0,50, 4 
‘Harvesting, thrashing, &c. $6,62 1-2 per 
acre, ie 53 
Total expertise of crop, 127,50 
Crop; 56 bushels to the acre—448 bush- 
els- -worth $0,50 per bushel, 224 
. Neat profit, 96,50 
In fall ploughed 3 ibches and rolled as 
before, with . same é e, 18 
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os 
The success of this system certainly re. 


commends itto the understanding of eve 
agriculturalist, and itis believed that it wij] 
apply generally to all the soils in this county, ° 


with such trifling deviations in the application, 


'as the peculiar nature ef each will naturally 


point out to the judicious and observing. far’ 
mer. 

It is commonly believed among the farmers, 
that the aflluent circumstances of the pro. 
prietor of this farm, enable him te conduct the 
culture of it in a way that those who are legs 
wealthy are unable to follow ; but from the 
foregoing statement, it is abundantly evident 
that the expenses attendant on this plan, arg, 
infact, not so great as those accruing from 
the common method of culture, while the 
neat profit, in its favour, is in the proportion 
of more than four to one. 


GRASSES. 

The only grasses which have been cultivat. 
ed from the. seed, in this county, are Rep 
Crover, [{trifolium hort Wuite Crover, 
[trifolia repens, ] Timotuy, [phleum pratense,| 
and Rep Top, by many termed English grass, 
[agrostis vulgarvs. | 7 

The wild grasses which are spontaneously 
produced in the . pastures, meadows, ae 
fc. are very numerous. Those generally 
met with, are Andropogon purpuracens, A. nur 
tans, 4. furcatus, and two or three. other spe- 
cies—Panicum crusgalli, and a great variety 
of other species—Poa, a great variety —Carez, 
a great variety—Elymus, two or three species 
—Trichodium laxiflorum—Avena spicato, and 
Digiaria singuinalis. There are many oth- 
ers, but these are the most common. 

The Water Oats, or Witp Rice, [zize- 
nia clavulosa,] grows in many places along the 
low wet grounds.on the border of Saratoga 
Lake. or | 
(To be continued.) 


From the Mohawk Herald. , 





ON GARDENING. 
No. 2. 

FEBRUARY, 1821. 
[conctupED.] | 

If you have found from actiaal experiment, | 
that gypsum, or plaster is'useful wpon your 
land, now is the time to make ‘the purchase 
and bring it home, have it ground and ready 
foruse. If you have not given ita. thorough 
trial, neglect it no longer.—It is a @heap and — 


LETTERS 


valuable manure upon some lands, and quite 


useless and inert upon others. But it is not 
so with barnor vegetable manure: thatis ben- . 
eficial to all land which has been “long. under 
ght every season to claim 
particular attention. Although I mention the 
collection and preservation of manure as an 
important item in the business of this month, 
you will be quite deficient as a good farmer, 
if you do not every month in the year lay up 
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more orless. You may sometimes for a small 
price purchase your neighbour’s straw, or the 
dung from his stables. Let nosuch offers be 
neglected; for be assured it is a ticket in the 


ricultural lottery where there is no_ blanks. } 


Inthe application of manure, take care to 





yse it as reason and experience may direct. 


giable manure must not suffer by. too great fer- 
mentation. to which that from your horse sta- 
dle is most liable.—You will perceive its ap- 


The same kind of manure should not too fre- | 


quently be applied to the same soil. Your | 





proach, by the great heat which the heap as- 
sumés, and by the ash-colored appearance of | 


its centre. 
lay open the heap withoutdelay to the very 
bottom, or the quality of your manure will 
be much depreciated. ‘The fertilizing qual- 
ities of manure, are destroyed by this process, 
as effectually as by drenching rains. To pre- 
vent any danger from this fire-fanging, as it is 
called, let dry straw be mixed with the dung 
as it is thrown from the stable ; or what is still 
better, lay up in the fall a few loads of dry al- 
luvial earth or turf from the highways; and 
every week during the winter, while your ma- 
nure is making and collecting, add two or three 
bushels to the heap. This will never fail to 

revent the accident, and at the same time 
increase the quantity and improve the quality 
of your manure. 

Now look over your garden seeds, and see 
that you have those that are good, and with- 
out delay purchase all that may be wanting. 
As a general rule, you ought to raise your own 
seeds; but as you are now beginning, you 
must buy for this year. And here let me cau- 
tion against impositions which are common in 
the sale of garden seed. In order to avoid 

_ them all,1 would advise you to call upon the 
_ Shakers at Niskauna, and obtain directly from 
»them such as you may need. They are both 
‘skillful and honest gardeners : and as you can 
have no success in your garden, without good 
seed; do not incur the risk of dissappointment 
and loss, by purchasing elsewhere. Take 


To cure this disorder, you must |! garden. 


= = — and 
pulyerise the soil. more effectually. The || the drills, scuffled between the drills and horse 
spade is the next instrument. ‘This may be | hoed with the double mould boarded Plough, 
thin and sharp, and if used only in the garden, | the crop was a middling one, the land was 
will last many years. ‘The hoe is an indispensa- | ploughed up in the fall and in the spring sown 
ble too}, and of this you must have three va-' with Barley, Clover and Timothy-seed, the 
rieties, the large, the small, and narrow hoe, crop of Barley middling. After the Barley 
all of which should be sharp, and kept exclu- || was cut the grass had a promising appearance, - 
{sively for the garden. ‘Two iron rakes, a | Last spring as soon as thesnow was melted on 
coarse and fine one, will often be wanted; | the land and while it was still damp with the 
|and astrong line or cord, at least forty feet || snow water, caused.one half of the field to be 
(in length. With these fewand simple tools, | sown with Gypsum as before mentioned, leay- . 
‘all the work of a garden may be done, and: ing the other/half without any ; as soon as ve- 
well done ; and if to these you add the whecl- : getation commenced there Was a Visible dif- © 
barrow, you have every*thing necessary for a | ference on that part Where the gypsuthiwas 
| put on, being thicker rooted, and a deeper 
| I shall close this communication with an’ green colour, and continued to grow much 
extract from Mr. Storm’s address to the. Hor- | more luxuriantly than the other half of the 
ticultural Society of New-York. } same field, and before it was ready to cut, in 
“It is truly astonishing in this enlightened ; ™@"y places the clover lodged ;_ caused it to 

|age, an age characterised by so many useful cut as soon as the blossom of the clover 
establishments, that Horticulture should have | began to decay, the result was, when housed, 
‘beense remarkably neglected, and by that Something more than double the produce of 
| class of citizens too, who are most interested the other half the held. The hay was not 
in its advancement, I mean the agricultura- bundled but ascertained by the cart loads.— 
lists, while so productive a source of comfort, | The field never grew before this cultivation but 
profit, and economy, lies so completely with- bad weeds and a trifle of bad hay. The 
in the compass of their operations. ‘The gar- ‘Field being adjoining the Public Highway, 
den has, or ought to have, many attractions. 8#¥€ 2m opportunity to the passengers to o 

It is the household farm—it is always under | STV the Hay crop, and which astonished 
the eye—itmay be made the companion and | those that had seen the same field before this 
the friend of many a leisure hour—it furnishes | treatment, in consequence of my success last 
a spot where, at chance intervals of severer | /°4? \ intend sowing about six arpents with 
labour, every man, even the humblest in the | G@Ypsum this spring. I also caused to be 
community, who hasa garden patch, may be- || S°W? the other half of the same field last har- 
nefit himself, and take a pleasure in hisla-|| Vest after the hay was got in, with Gypsum, 
bour. The cultivation of a garden furnishes | but did not see any difference on the after 
a pleasant and ratienal amusement. At a || 8755+ } am.convinced that the spring as soon 
smtall expense, and a little labour, it presents | 9 the snow is off the land, is the best time to 
to you a great variety of the beauties of na- || 2PP!y Gysum on grass lands, | also sowed plas- 
ture ; and it may be made to supply mit || *€F on three ridges of Barley after it was well 
families with a moiety of their sustenance. me pee epg’ new a pe 

= afi * . > tried it with seed w 

__“ The studies of nature cannot fail of being | ser the wheat had been pickled in plate of 
interesting to the contemplative mipe; and lime: ‘ne: dinesnens eae ; 
fhe productions of the garden and “the field ; + i Bate 


' potatoe 
| are peculiarly calculated to direct ourthoughts Made the drills with the plough, plante 
lto that all wise and benevolent Being whose | 





oe ae 











‘ eare also that you are not deficient in quantity. 
Let your seed be ever so good, you ought to | 
sow at least doubletwhat you would wish to) 
have grow. Insects and various other causes, 
may destroy many of your small and tender 


plants. Sow. liberally, if you would reap} 


abundantly ; for'it will be found much easier | 
to thin out the surplus, than te supply any. 
deficiency. © 
Now examine your tools—Have you all 
that may be wanted? and are they in good re- 
- pair? Shall we call over the list and see if 
they are in their proper places, secure from 
the weather ? First, the most important i- 
strument in the farmer’s garden, is the plough. 
Of late we*have had various patterns of this in- 
strument presented to our notice ; but | am 
quite certain none will answer better im the.gar- 
den than the short plough invented by Jethro 
Wood. Simplicity and durability are kere 


| bushels of Plaster, to the arpent, the soil a 


ley sowed the Gypsum over the sits 
or on in t rills and covered them with the plough 
providence rules over all. AGRICOLA as usual,scuffled between the drills th hate 
. ee hoed twice in dué time. The résult was; the 
dxills where the plaster was applied were some~ 
thing more productive thaw those with: stable 
manure, and the quality of the potatoes, was. 
far superior, being dryer ang better tasted ;—. 
also planted potatoes with salt, the produce 
near the same as with manure, but the quality 
not better: planted with. lime, the produge 
much the same, but the quality better, ak 
I intend planting more potatoes with Gype 
sum this spring atthe rate of four bushels to 
the arpent. hs 


I have the honouf to be 
: ©. eS Sir 
Your most obd. and hble. servant. ~ 
: - ©" “PHOS. WILSON. 
Joseph Plante Esq. President 





From the Quebec Gazette. 
Quesec, 20th April, 1822. 
Sin, ‘ 


Having obtained from the Committee of the 
; Quebec Agricultural Society, ldst spring, four 
barrels ofGypsum or Plasterof Paris, in order 
to make experiments in the manner of apply- | 
ing it to agricultural purposes, } accordingly | 
caused to be sown, one half of a field that was 
laid down the summer preceding with Clover 
and ‘'Fimothy seed, at the rate of about four 


thin sandy gray Clay, had been cropped “ag 
potatoes the year before, being sown with bar- 
ley, clover and timothy seeds, the potatoe} 











united ; nor will any otber plough raise and 





crup was drilled and stable manure put into || 


rad 


of the Quebec Agricultural Society. 
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LETTERS ON ENTOMOLOGY, 
a [By Kirsy ard Srence.] 








LETTER I.’ 
INTRODUCTORY. 
» _ (Concluded.) 


The lord of the creation plumes himself 
upon his powers of invention, and is proud to | 


enumerate the various useful arts and ma- 
Chines to which’ they have given birth, not 
aware that “Ife -who teacheih man know- 
ledge” has instructed these despised insects ic 
anticipate him in many. of them. The build- 
ers of Babel doubtless thought their invention 
of turning earth into artificial stone, a very 
happy discovery ; yeta little bee had prac- 
iised this art, using indeed a different process, 
ona smallscale, and the white ants on a large 
one, ever since the world began. Man thinks 
that he stands unrivalled as an architect, and 
that his buildings are without a parallel among 
the works of the inferior orders of animals.— 
@ would be of a different opinion did he at- 
tend to the history of insects: he would find 
that many of them have been architects from 
time immemorial; that they have had their 





~ houses divided into various apartments, and 


containing staircases, gigantic arches, domes, 
colonnades, and the like; nay, that even tun- 
nels are excavated by them so immense, com- 
pared with their own size, as to be twelve 
times bigger than that projected by Mr. Dodd 
to be carried under the Thames at Graves- 


end.: - The modern fine lady, who prides‘her- | 


self on the lustre and beauty of the scarlet 
hangings which adorn the statély walls of her 
drawing-room, or the carpets that cover ‘its 
floor, fancying that nothing so rich and splen- 
did was ever seen before, and pitying her vul- 
\cestors, who were doomed to unsightly 
-wash and rushes, is ignorant all the 
e, that before’she or her ancestors were 
in existence, and even before the boasted 
Tyrian dye was discovered, a little insect had 
known how to hang the walls of its cell with 






tapestry of ascarlet more brilliant than any 


~her rooms can exhibit, and that others daily 
“weave silken carpets, both in tissue and tex- 
ture infinitely superior to those she so much 
admires. Otheparts have been equally fore- 
stalled by these creatures. What vast im- 
ortance is attached to the invention of paper! 
ornear six thousand years one of our com- 
-monest insects has known how to make and 


* apply it to its purposes ; and even pasteboard, 


superior in substance and polish to any we 
can produce, is manufactured by gnother.— 
We imagine that nomaug shyt ef human in- 
tellect can be equal to the construction of a 
diving bell in an air pump—yet a spider is in 
the daily habit of using the’one, and, what is 
more, one exactly similar in principle to ours, 
but more ingeniously contrived; by means of 
which she residés unwetted iti the bosom of 


than our alternating buckets—and the cater- 
pillar of a little moth knows how to imitate 
the other, producing a vacuum, when neces- 
sary for its: purposes, without any piston be- 
‘sides its own body. If we think with wonder 
|of the populous. cities which have employed 
the united labours of man for many ages to 
| bring them to their fall extent, what shall we 
say to the white ants, which require only a 
‘few months to builda metropolis capable of 
containing an infinitely greater number of in- 
ihabitants than evea imperial Nineveh, Baby- 
lon, Rome, or Pekin, in all their glory ? 
That insects should thus have forestalled 
us in our inventions, ought to urge-us to pay 
.a closer attention-to them and their ways than 
we have hitherto done, since it is not at: all 
‘improbable that the result would be many 
useful hints for the improvement of our arts 
and manufactures and perhaps for some bene- 
ficial discoveries. ‘The painter might thus 
probably be furnished with more brilliant pig- 
ments, the dyer with more delicate tints, and 








tools. In this last respect insects deserve 
particular notice. All their operations are 
| performed with admirable precision and dex- 
|terity ; and though they do not usually vary 
prs mode, yet that mode is always the best 
that can be conceived for attaining the end in 
view. The instruments also with which they 
are provided are no less wonderful and vari- 
ous than the operations themselves. They 
have their saws, and files, and augers, and 
gimlets, and knives, and lancets, and scissors, 
and forceps, with many other similar imple- 
ments; several of which act in more than one 

city, and with a complex and alternate 
motion to which we have not yet attained in 
the use of ourtools. Nor is the fact so ex- 
traordinary as it may seem at first, since “‘ He 
who is Wise in heart and wonderful in work- 
ing”’ is the inventor and fabricator of the ap- 
paratus of insects; which may be considered 
as aset of miniature patterns drawn for our 
use by a Divine hand. I shall hereafter give 
you amore detailed account of some of the 


study insects in this view, you will be well 
repaid for all the labour and attention you be- 
stow-upon them. 

But a more ugportant species of instruc- 
tion than any hitherto enumerated may be de- 
rived.from entomological pursuits. If we at- 
tend to the history and manners Of insects, 
they will furnish us with many useful lessons 
in Ethics, and from them we may learn to 
improve ourselves in various virtucs. We 
have indeed the inspired authority of the wis- 
est of mankind for studying them in this view, | 
since he himself wrote a treatise upon them, 
and sends his sluggard to one for a lesson of 
|wisdom. Andif we value diligence and in- 
defatigable industry; judgment, prudence, 
and foresight ; economy and frugality ; if we 














the artisan with a new and improved set of | 
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the water, and procures the necessary sup- look apon modesty and diffidence as female 
plies of air by amach more simple processs || ornaments; if we revere parental affection 


of all these, and many more virtues, insects 


‘ing éxamples, as you will see in the course of 
‘our correspondence. 

{ With respect to religious instruction insects 
‘are far from unprofitable ; indeed in this view 
‘Entomology seems to possess peculiar advans 
‘tages above every other branch of Natural 
History. In the larger animals, though we. 
‘admire the consummate art and wisdom ma. 
nifested in their structure, and adore that AL 
' mighty power and goodness which by a won. 
i derful machinery, kept in motion by the con. 
i stant action and re-action of the great positive 
‘and negative powers of Nature, maintains in 
‘full force the circulations necessary to life, 
| perception, andenjoyment; yet as there seems 
_no disproportion between the objects and the 
‘different operations that are going on in them, 
| and we see that they afford sufficient space for 
the play of their systems, we do not experi: 
ence the same sensations of wonder and as 
tonishment that strike us when we behold si- 
milar operations carried on without interrup- 
tion in animals.scarcely visible to the naked 
eye. 
being are next to non-entities, should be ela. 


have such a number of parts both internal and 


external, all so highly finished. and-each se 


nicely calculated to answerits end ; that th 

should include in this evanescent form sucha 
variety of organs of perception and _instru- 
ments of motion, exceeding in number and 
| peculiarity of structure those of other ani- 


mals ; that their nervous and respiratory sys- - 


tems should be so complex, their secretory 
and digestive vessels so various and. singular, 
their parts of generation so clearly developed, 
and that these minims of nature should be 
endowed with instincts in many cases superi- 
or to all our boasted powers of intellect “tn 





that made us is divine.” eare the work 





i 
‘| an. goodness. 


| most striking of these instruments ; and if you |_ But no religious doctrine is more strongly a | 
established by the history of insects than that — 
of a superintending Providences , Phat of the 


innumerable species of thes€ beings, many of 
them beyond conception fragile and exposed 
to dangers and enemies withouf’end, no link 
should be Jost from the chain, but all be main- 
tained in those relative proportions necessary 


one species fora while preponderate, and in- 
stead of preserving seem to destroy, yet 
counterchecks should at the same time be pro- 


further, that the operations of insects should 
purposes for which they were created and 


never exceed their commission: nothing can 
| furnish a stronger proof than this, that an un- 








t 


in their various instincts exhibit several strik. - 


That creatures, which in the scale of ~ 


borated with so much art and contrivance, - 


ly these wonders and miracles declare to eve- 
ry one who attends to the subject, “The hand © 


of a Being infinite im power, in wisdom, and | 
> : 


for the general good of the systerm;. that if 


vided to reduce it within its due limits; and 


be so directed and overruled as to effect the  § 
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seen hand holds the reins, now permitting one 
to prevail and now another, as shall best pro- 
gnote certain wise ends; and saying to each, 
«Hitherto shalt thou come and no further.” 
So complex is this mundane system, and §0 
incessant the conflict between its component 
rtsyan observation which holds good parti- 
cularly with regard to insects, thatif instead 
-ofbeing under such control it were left to the 
acy of blind chance, the whole must in- 
evitably.soon be deranged and go to ruin.— 
Jnsects, in truth, are a book in which who-. 


avoid looking from the cause to the effect, 
and acknowledging his eternal power and god- 
head thus wonderfully displayed and irrefrag- 
ably demonstated :.and whoever behalds.these 

works with the eyes of the bedy, must be 
Wind indeed if he cannot, and perverse indeed 
ifhe will not, with the eye of the soul. behold 

‘jnallhis glory the Almighty Workman, and 
feel disposed, with every power of his nature, 
fo praise and magnify 


“Him first, Him last, Him midst, Him without 
end,” 


And now having led you to the vestibule of 
“an august temple, which in its inmost sanctu- 
ary exhibits enshrined in glory the symbols of 
the Divine Presence, [ should invite you to 
enter and give a tongue to. the Hallelujahs, 
which every creature in its place, by working 
his will with all its faculties, pours forth to its 
great Creator; but 1 must first endeavour to 
remove, as I trust I shall effectually, those ob- 
Jjections to the study of these interesting be- 
ings which I alluded to in the outset of this 
detter, and this shall be the aim. of my next 
address. Iam, &c. 





From the American Farmer. 


“THE COTTAGER’s MANUAL, 


fOR THE MANAGEMENT OF BEES THROUGH- 
OUT EVERY MONTH OF THE YEAR. 


FEBRUARY. 

_, This may be called the first month in the 
Year, in which the labour of the Bee commen- 
tes. The crocus, the furze, und the sallow 
are in bloom, and tempt the Bee on the first 
indication of genial weather, to resume its 
labors. Tt mist, however, be taken into 
consideration, that the flowers which are now 
’ in bloom, yield little or no honey’; the Bees 
are in.a certain degree, roused from the tor- 
‘por of the winter, and the consumption of the 
food in the hive becomes considerable. In 
the common hive it is only a very skilful per- 
_ %0n,who can ascertain the actual existence, 
‘rthe quantity of food in the hive, by occular 
examination ; some idea may indeed be for- 
med by the weight, but iman old hive, it is in 
general a very fallacious criterion, on account 
ofthe-superfluity of bee-bread, which is uni- 
Yersally found in hives of two or three years’ 








tera plate full of syrup to every hive. 
, not deterred by the ridiculous idea, that feed- 
ever reads under proper impressions cannot | 


5 


into a false security, in regard to the internal 
state of their hives, and ruin is then the con- 
sequence. On the other hand, in the Huish 
Hive, an almost exact estimate may be form- 
ed of the quantity of honey, by inspecting it at 
the top ; and ifa number of cells are seen 
sealed up, it may be safely determined that 


| the Bees are not in actual want of food ; let 


me, however, strenuously advise every one 
to take advantage of a fine day, and adminis- 
Be 


ing Bees makes them lazy. Ihave always 
found the contrary to be the case, and if a 
little port wine be incorporated with the food 
at the commencement of the season, the dy- 


'sentary may be prevented, which in all cases, is 


‘and the bottom sprinkled with salt. 





Standing. Thusmany personsare deceived 








better than acure. A partial feeding of the 
Bees in this month will accelerate the swarms, 
by exhilarating the Queen to begin the laying 
of her eggs at an earlier period than she ether- 
wise would have done. 

The stools must this month be cleaned from 
all the dirt which may have accumulated, 
A hive 
may be kept in good health by a liberal dis- 
tribution of salt, and no food should be admin- 


istered to Bees without a due proportion of 


it. 


The entrance to the hive may, this month, | 


be a little enlarged,* and in the middle of the 
day, when the sun shines bright, both the tin 
sliders may be drawn up ; for as the Bees, 
supposing them to be in a healthy state, will 
now take their periodical flight, a contracted 
entrance is highly prejudicial to them. _It is 
certain that many hives are annually lost, from 
a total negligence or inattention to enlarge or 
diminish the entrance of the hive, according 
to the existing circumstances of the case. In- 
deed most people are not aware, or actu- 
ally ignorant, of the advantages resulting from 
a due attention to this apparently trifling point 
of apiarian science ; but I am certain, that a 
person has only to attend minutely to the state 
of two hives, one of which has been managed 
with a due regard to the entrance, and the 
other with a total neglect 6f it, to be thorough- 
ly convinced of the justness of the advice 
which ts now given. 
England, the temperature of the day in the 
month of February, may be warm ‘and ge- 
nial, and the following morning may see 
the earth covered with snow; in this case, 
the skilful bee-master will lose no time in con- 
fining his Bees altogether, by letting down 
both the perforated sliders—but - how is this 





* Iwish to be distinctly understood, that in 
speaking of contracting or enlarging the -en- 
trance to the hive, I suppose that the proprietor 


| has in use the tin enturnces which are attached 


to my hives;but in those cases where the tin en- 
trancee which are not used, the whole made. by 
the mortar or clay forming the substitute, must 
be increased or diminished according to the cir 
cumstances of the case. 


satel 7 


In the fickle climate of 


to be effected with mortar or@k 
‘trance must be either compen 
| which is highly detrimental to the Bees, 
much of the entrance must be. left open as to 
permit the egress of the Bees, in wh-ch_ caso 
‘the death of hundreds will be the conse- . 
| quences 
Should the situation of the apiary not offer 
|the indispensable requisite of water, the bee- 
master must now begin to take care that 
troughs of water be placed. in the vicinity of 
the hives. It will, however, sometimes hap- 
‘pen that the water placed on the pees 
, night will be found, at this season of the year, — 
| frozen in the morning ; this water should be 
| immediately removed, as melted ice is highly 
injurious to the Bees. 
| - MARCH. 
| The begining of this month is the proper 
| time for extracting from the Huish Hive, any 
infected combs which may be perceptible in it ; 
the method of which is so fully and minutely 
detailed in the “ Instructions for the Use and 
Management of the Huish Hive,” that a de- 
scription of it here, would be considereé 
perfluous. Some Queens, however, 
more carly than others in laying their A 
some judgement is necessary in regard to 
those combs, in which she may have deposit- 
ed the few eggs of the season—the ried 
| does not run from comb to comb to deposit 
her eggs, but having commenced the laying in 
one comb, she proceeds from cell to cell, un- 
til every one contains an epg and she gener- 
ally begins in the middle of a comb. -In taking 
out a comb, therefore, particular aftention 
must be paid*to discover if any eggs haye 
been deposited in the cells, andif aniy be foul 
the comb should be returned, and not meddled 
with again until the close of the season, when 
it should be taken away altogether. em 
Some hives may. be found this month ina 
vcry weak and languid state, which no food 
can exhilarate, nor the utmost art ofthe pro- 
rietor excite to vigilance. and activity. 1e 
ees will dwindle away by degrees, until the 
hive becomes Wholly abandoned. This is an 
infallible sign of the barrenness of the Queen, 
or that the Five is wholly divested of any fe- * 
cundated eggs of the preceding season—in this — 
case, the proprietor should immediately pro- 
ceed to join the Bees to the weakest stock 
hive in the apiary. Ifthe Bees be in a Huish 
Hive, the operation is very simple. Take® 
off the straw cover, and the folding wooden" 
top of the hive to which the Bees are to be 
joied, and place the other hive on the bars 5: _ 
then procure some dry leaves of tobacco, and 
give the Bees of both hives a slight fumigation 
—plaster the uppermost hive well round the 
bottom, so that no Beé.ean get out, except 
ve ae oa ofthe lower hive.— 
ome little fighting may take place, but*ina 
few days die’ ae oak of the Queen. 
Bees will have taken placé, and the united as- 
sembly will then begin towork as one family 
Should the Bees be ina Commo 
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. combs, but fills the hive with filth and dirt— 


- the Huish Hive—and the benefit of the union 


_ Row be entertained of famine. 
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eration isa? dificult, and is attended with 
thase’obstructions which deter many persons 
from attemptingit. The top of the hive to 
which the Bees are to be joined must be cut 
off, and the combs‘laid bare; this, however, } 
is no easy task, as the combs are all attached 
to the wpper bands of the hive, and this sepa- 
ration occasions, not only a fraction of the 


the weak hive must then be placed upon it, 
and plastered round the bottom—the same 
system of fumigation must be adopted as with 


will soon be perceptible, from the increased 
activity of the Bees. 

In the feeding of the weaker hives, particu- 
lar care must be taken this month to avoid 
all robbery from stranger Bees. At this sea- 
son the best period for feeding is the evening, 
and on the following morning to take away 
the surplus food, and restore it again in the 
evening. ‘The sense of smell is so acute in 
the Bee, that it immediately scents the food 
ich may be placed in a hive, and an attack |, 
n it is generally the consequence. 
‘his month the tin sliders may be drawn 
fay from the entrance, and the Bees may 
have the advantage of its full extent ; provid- 
ing at the same time against those casualties, 
from which the apiary is never exempt, but in 
the regulation of which, the prudence and 
skill of the proprietor must be put to the test, 
according as the circumstances arise. 

This.is a good month for the purchase of 
stock hivés—as they have weathered all the 
casualties of the winter, and little fear need 


The warmer the hives arte. now kept, the 
better, as it accélerates the hatching of .the 
eggs, and promotes the prolific nature of the 
Queen. Some young Bees may now be per- 
eeived in the hives, and they are told by. be- 
ing of a greyish colour, and are seen running 
about in front of the hive—the old Bees will 
be seen cleaning them with their proboscis, 
and in a few minutes they will take their flight 
into the fields, 


(Fo be continued.) 
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As this number closes the third volume. of | 
The Plough Boy, and the Editor is about to 
commence the Fourth Volume, under cir- 
cumstances rather discouraging ; he takes the 
liberty once more of earnestly requesting all 
who are indebtéd to the establishment, to 
make immediate payment. He begs his pa- 
trons to reflect, that such small accounts ean- 
not be sent for by the hands of 4 collector, as 





oe 
fits; but the balances due may be forwarded 
by mail at the risk of the Editog, 

To all who patronise, ortake an interest in 
procuring patronage for this paper, the Editor 
once more proffers his sincere and grateful 
acknowledgements. 


ee 


BREED or HORSES. 


We perceive that the Agricultural Socie- 
ties in this state, are not unmindful of the im- 
portance ofa good breed of horses. In Onei- 
da county, a handsome premium is offered for 


| the best stud Horse that shall be kept in that 


county from June next until the Cattle Show, 
which takes place in October next. In Scho- 
harie county, an effort is making by that spi- 
rjted agriculturist, Mr. Featherstonhaugh, to 
introduce a stock from the Godolphin breed, 
Jong held in higher estimation than any blood 
ever known there.—Eve. Post, 





Weekly Summary. 


A tomb-stone, in Wallingford, Conn. says 
-—Here lies the body of Corporal Moses 4t- 
water, who left England, in 1660 to enjey li- 
berty of conscience in a howling wilderness. 

The mansion house of Mrs. Boyd, of Meck- 
lenburgh, Va. was destroyed by fire on the 23d 
ult. together with much valuable furniture; 
the house estimated at 10,000 dollars. The 
Academy, at Marion hill, Ya. was also burn- 
ed down on the 27th ult. 

Professor Rafiinesque, has discovered, in 
Kentucky, 25 new genera, and 100 new 
species of plants. 

Jefferson county Bank bills are redeemed 
by the cashier at Watertown. 

Joseph Decker, who professed himself to 


be an American prophet, on <a holy. pilgrim- } 


age, died in France on the 4th of March last 
of the small«pox. . 

The new ship Mass. sailed from Philadel- 
phia for London, on the 2d inst. carrying, be- 
sides a valuable cargo, $260,000 in specie. — 
Thus our money goes for foreign gewgaws. 

On the 11th ult..a boy at Goshen, named 
Tuttle, hung himself on an apple tree. He 
was ordered by his master to perform certain 
work, and threatened with punishment if neg- 
ligent. ‘The Editor of the Sayatoga Sentinel 
justly remarks, that this affair deserves inves- 
tigation, as inhumanity is most generally at 
the bottom of such acts of desperation. 

On the 15th ult. there were 10,900 bales 


| of cotton at Blakely and Mobile, and vessels 


wanting to freight it. 

_A wegro ‘fellow at Baltimore, on the 4th 
inst. ‘having committed a theft, and bein 
closely pursued, plunged inte Jones’s Falls, 
and retreated to the centre of thestream. A 
gentleman preseut, the shores being lined 
with spectators, plunged in after him with a 
drawn sword. The negro retreated, some- 





“the expenses would absorb more than the pro- 


times swimining, sometimes wading, and was 


f 


| 
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pursued in the same way, till he was finally 
driven on shore, and surrendered. 

On the 7th inst. there were not Jess than 
four distressing cases of hydrophobia within 
half a day’s ride of Philadelphia. 

On the Ist inst. three negroes were tried 
at Philadelphia for the murder of Samuel} 
Allwine, a boy about 8 or 9 years of age. It 
appeared that on the 2d of October last, 
while the mother of this child was shuttj 
the window, one of the wretches rushed jg 
and knocked her down with an iron bar—he 
then knocked down her daughter, far advance. 
ed in pregnancy, and lastly, struck the bo 
on the head with the same instrument... 
The two women recovered, though severely 
injured; the boy died of the blow. Twa. 
ot the villains watched at the door, while this 
barbarous werk was going onin side. The 
facts were clearly proved—but the jury could 
not agree, after being out all night and the 
greater part of the next day, whether iy 
crime was murder in the first or second de 


| gree; for it seems the law of Pennsylvania 


graduates murder by a singular svale of moral 
philosophy, unknown we believe to any other 
criminal code. 

On the 4th inst. a severe shock of an Earih. 
quake was felt at Lancaster, Penn. and caused 
considerable alarm among the inhabitants, 


On the 10th inst. at Easton, Penn. Philip 
Bellas was tried forthe murder of John Marsh,. 


This was a clear case, Bellas having admitted 


his intention to kill the deceased, which he 
did by knocking him down with a brick bat.— 
But the jury gave a verdict of murder in the 
second degree. 
criminal to seven years imprisonment in the 
Penitentiary, of which one year to be solita- 
ry confinement. 


The spaciou aotel, at Fayetteville, N. CG) 
& 


was destroyed wy fire on the 11th inst. 
whirlwind about the same time passed through 


the north part of the town, tearing up large” 


trees, demolishing houses, and seriously injur- 
ing some of the inhabitants, 


From the 17th to the 24th of February, 
there were bloody commotions at St. Salva. 
dore, between the European and Portuguese 
troops on the one hand, and the natives troops 
and populace, on the other. .The former 
were led by a General, who had been sent 
out asGovernor and Military Chief: but to 
whose authority the latter would not submit. 


A considerable number, probably about 300. — 


Brazillians and 30 Europeans, were killed and 
wounded. The Brazillians were quelled. 


The following toast, and a queer one it if, 
was lately, ata public meeting in Dublia, 
proposed by Alderman King, and put from 
the chair by Lord Monck: “The Pope m 


hell, and in the pillory, andthe Devil pelting 


him. with Priests.”? 


From London accounts to April 7th, it ap~ — 


pears, that war between Russia aud Turkey 





18 inevitable. 








The court sentenced the 
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~ The salary of the Mayor at Boston is fixed 
at 2,500 dollars. 

‘The crops have failed. in Brazil and La 
Plata. 

There was another fire at Fredericksburgh, 
on the 6th inst. by which Dr. Wellford lost 
two houses. 


‘The Congress of Mexico have decided to 
adhete fo the union with the Monarchy of 
Spain, on the constitutional system. Ytur- 
pide protested against it. . 


A statement, in the National Intelligencer, 
makes it appear, that im the present House 
of Representatives of the U. S. there are 97 
Lawyers, 59 Farmers and Planters, 31 Mer- 
thants, 15 Physicians, 4 Manufacturers, 1 
Clergyman. 

. Francis Cautin, tavern-keeper in Mon- 
treal, was drowned near that place on the 
30th ult. He was in a canoe, and in the act 
of shooting at some ducks, when he fell 
backwards, and a companion attempting to 
save him upset the canoe. All assistance prov- 
ed ineffectual. 


The head of 4li Pacha, has been exhibit- 
edat Constantinople. A scroll was attached 
{oit, containing a statement of his crimes and 
concluding thus: ‘ Behold the head, sepa- 
rated from the body, of that traitor, Depede- 
lendi Ali Pacha, from whose cunning, perfi- 
dyand tyranny, the faithful are at length de- 
livered.”? 


On the 12th ult. while the Rev. Mr. Chase, 
of New-York, was baptising some of the mem- 
bers of his church, in the N. River, a tempo- 
rary szed which overlooked the river, and up- 
on which many persons had faken a stand to 
view the ceremony, suddenly gave way, by 
which some were forced into the water, and 
others struck by the falling timbers. One man 
hadhis leg broke,-.and several: women and 
children were severely bruised. 


The Spring has been remarkably forward 
at Quebec. 


‘Two young advocates at the bar in Phi- 
ladelphia, Messrs. Biddle and Meredith, have 
9 committed for contempt by Judge Hal-| 

well. : 


_ The State Bank Notes of North-Carolina, 
have been sold at auction at Fayetteville, at 
%J-2¢ and 88 cents the dollar. 


Mr. Coutts, one of the greatest of Eng- 
lish Bankers, died lately in London, leaving 
his widow, who was formerly Miss Mellen, 
ofthe Theatre, all his personal property, a- 
mounting to upwards of 1,200,000/. sterling. 
_ Mrs. Coutts is considered the richest widow 
i Great-Britain. It is stated she is te be 
married to the Marquis of Worcester, a: wi- 
wer, She was married to Mr. Coutts in 
1816, ten days after the death of his first wife. 
»C. was then eigty-one yearsold. This 
Marriage gave offence to Mr. Coutts’s daugh- 
ters by his first wife, who were married, one 
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| ford, and one to Sir Francis Burdet. 
Coutts published a pamphlet to prove his | 





to the Earl of Bute, one to the Earl of Gur 
r. 


second wife as good as his first, and to hum- 
ble the pride of his daughters. It was en- 
‘titled “An Account of Mr. Coutts’s first wife, 
| Betty Starkey, and of the present Mrs. Coutts.” 
| Carlisle, so often indicted and punished in 
London for selling Thomas Paine’s, and other 
deistical works, has opened a new Temple of 
Reason in that city. Ifthe Police of J.on- 
don wish to propagate Deism, they will con- 
tinue to harrass Carlisle. 

A skeleton, supposed to be that of Tho- 
mas, Earl of Lancaster, wha was beheaded 
near Pontefract in England, on the 22d of 
March 1322, was lately dug up by accident, 
inclosed in a large stone cofhin, in a field, near 
the place of execution. 

At the late term of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, at Northampton, Constant 
Ruggles, in an action of slander, recovered of 
Penuel Curtis $500. Lois Ayres recoved of 
Alvan Smith $1000 in an action for the breach 
of a marriage contract. 

Phebe Jessup, a young lady about 24 years 
of age, was thrown from a gig in Greenwich, 
Conn. a few days since, and killed, the horse 
having taken fright. Another lady in the gig 
at the same time was severely injured. On 
the same day Mr. Sylvanus Sheffer, of Saw- 
pits, was seized with a fit, while fishing, fell 
into the stream, and was drowncd. 

Sully’s full length portrait of the venera- 
ble Thomas. Jefferson, is now exhibiting at 
Earl and Sully’s gallery, in Philadelphia, It 
is said to be a fine specimen of painting, true 
to its great original, and as the work of an 
American artist, honourable to the American 
character. : ae 

The subjugation of the Greeks to Russia, it 
is thought by many will relieve them from 
—" oppression, if it works no other be- 
nehit. 

Capt. Dutch, of the brig Seneca, of New- 
York, has publicly returned thanks to the 
committee for distributing books among sai- 
lors, for the benefit received by his crew, 
during a voyage to South-America, from the 
books with which the committee presented 
them. ; 

The youngest son of Burns, the poet, was 
among the British officers who were engaged 
in a battle fouglit at Mongrade, East Indies, 
on the 2istof Oct. 1821; and contributed 
greatly to the victory by his gallant conduct. 

On the 13th inst. a fire at Watertown, Jef- 
ferson county, destroyed the stable of Charles 
EK. Clark, Esq. together with four elegant 
horses, four sets of harness, a pleasure wag- 
gon, and a quantity of grain and hay. Two 
of the horses belonged to Mr. Clark, and 
two to Mr. Richard Burr. 

On the 12th inst. Mr. David Armsby, a re- 
spectable farmer of Hounsfield, Jefferson co. 
was killed by being thrown out of a one-horse, 
waggon. Mrs. Armsly, who was with him, 
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was but slightly injured. The horse was 
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running away with them, and the w 
striking a stump caused the fatal result. 

A few days since a barn in Champlain, Jef- 
fersom county, was destroyed by lightning, to- 
gether with 400 bushels of grain, a span: of 
horses, a yoke of oxén, and_a variety of farm- 
| ing utensils. | 

Coorrr, the Tragedian, has received at 
Louisville, Ken. eleven hundred dollars for 
one week’s playing,. But Kentucky bank bills 
being little better than the original rags on 
the sea-board, the Tragedian prudently in- 
vested his rag money in whiskey, which he “* 
sent down the river to a cash market. 

On the 10th inst. one Bradshaw was com- 
mitted. at Philadelphia for the murder of one 
Matthews. Bradshaw knocked Matthews 
down and jumped on him; he died in about 
an hour after. They were dealers in horses, 
and the quarrel commenced at a horse race. 
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Themachine described in the following co- 
py, was invented by Mr. David S. Buck, 6f 
the town of Hurley, Ulstercounty. We hope 
Mr. Buck may receive due encouragement 
for this useful invention.—Crafisman. 


New-York, May 8, 1822. 


I have this day prepared a specification for 
Mr. David S. Buck’s newly invented machine, 
called the “ Universal Seed Cleaner,” which 
unites in itself the Picker (so called) and the 
Fanning Mill, together with a new principle 
which the Inventor calls the Rubber. By 
this last principle the seeds are rubbed en- 
tirely clean from all offal and impurities, and 
then they pass under the. operation of the 
Fan below. By this process seeds of diffe- 
rent kinds, if they be of different sizes essen- 
tially, may be cleaned at the same time, as 
three, four, or even more screens or sieves 
can be used by the operator at the same time, 
one placed over another, and each having its 
discharging shoe &c. and each sieve being fi- 
ner than the one just above it: thus it is evi- 
dent, that each will hold only that size of seeds 
which are too large to pass through it. 3 

From inspecting Mr. Buck’s model, I am 
perfectly convinced his invention is calculat- 
ed to be extensively useful ; and_as hiswight is 
now secured for the United States, it is hoped 
he will be encouraged by those interested in 
machinery of this description. 

WILLIAM BLAGROVE, 
+ Agent for Patentees, &c. 


i 
MARRIED. 

On Tuesday morning last, by the Rev. Dr. - 
Chester, Mr. James Dunn, son of Mr. Chris- 
topher Dunn, of this city, to Miss Ann Eliza’. 
Gardenier, daughter of the late Barent ‘Gar- 
denier, Esq. of the city of New-York. 

At New-York, by the Revs Mr. M’Leod, 
Capt. Cuartes Stewart, of this city, to Miss ~ 
Mary Avy, daughter of the late Mr.” Henry 
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1C. Southwick. 
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: | like the statue of Phidias, had only to be seen,y the accommodation of the western breeders 
POETRY. in ordet to be admired.” _ {he will remain the whole season in the neigh. 
‘ : bourheod of Albany. ? 
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THE DYING BELIEVER TO HIS SOUL. 
By A. M, Toplady. 


Dearncess principle, arise ; 
Soar, thou native of theskies ; 
Pearl of price, by Jesus bougit, 

* Tovhis glorious likeness wrought. 
Go, to shine before his throne : 
Deck his mediatorial crown : 

» Go, his triumphs to adorn : 
Made for God, to God return. 


‘ 
~ 


Lo ! He beckons from on high 5 
Fearless te his presence fly : 
Thine the merit of his blood ; 

Tine the righteousness of God. 


Angels joyful to attend, 
~‘Hov’ring round thy pillow bendy 
Wait to catch the signal giv’n, 
And escort thee quick to Heaven. 


_ Is thy earthly house distrest ? 
Willing to retain her guest ? 

‘Tis not thou, but she, must die ; 
Fly, celestial tenant, fly. 

Burst thy shackles, we thy clay, 
Sweetly breathe thyself away : 
Singing, to thy crown remove ; 
Swift of wing, and fir’d with love ; 


Shudder not to pass the stream : 
Venture all thy care on Him; 
Him, whose dying love and pow’r 
Still’d its tossing, hush’d its roar. 
Safe is the expanded wave ; 

- Napie as a summer’s eve : 

‘Not one subject of his care 

-Ever suffer’d shipwreck there— 
See the haven full in view! 

Love divine shall bear thee through. 
Trust to that propitious gale : 
Weigh thy anchor, spread thy sail. 


Saints in glory, perfect made,, _ 
Wait thy passage through the shade : 
Ardent for thy coming o’er, 

See, they throng the blissful shore. 
Mount, their transports to improve ; 
Join the longing choirabove : 
Swiftly te their wish be giv’n: 
Kindle higher joy in Heav’n. 


Such the prospects that arise 
"To the dying christian’s eyes! 
Such theglorius vista; Faith 

~ Opens through the shades of death 


a 
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' PERCY. ANECDOTES. 
HORTENSIUS. 


“ The genius of Hortensius,”? says Cicero, 





Fora long time he was the reigning orator 
in Rome, and was popularly ‘styled the King 
ofthe Forum. ’ 

Hortensius was rendered, however, more 
remarkable by-one singal defeat than by all 
his triumphs. He was employed as advocate 
for C. Verres, in the celebrated prosecution 
instituted against him for his conduct in «the 
zovernment of Sicily ; but was so confounded 


—— 


by the admirable speech in which Cicero ful- 
minated his charges of injustice, rapine, and 
cruelty, against the guilty orator, that he felt 
all his powers of speech taken from him, and 
threw up the case ofhis client without saying 
a word inhis defence. Verres, equally con- 
(Geunded.with his advocate, did not wait for 
sentence being pronounced, but instantly fled 
into exile, where he died some years after- 
ward, forgotten and deserted by all his 
| friends. 





To destroy Slugs or other insects on Young 
| Wheat. , 


Nothing is more efficacious than quick-lime, 


‘|; water-slackened, and sown by hand in its hot 


and powdered state. Wheat on ‘clover lays 
is very subject to the depredations of insects 
bred inthe sod. Salt has been used to de- 
stroy them. 





JANUS. 


A full Blooded Descendent af the Godolphin 
Arabian. 


THE breeders of horses are informed 
that Janus, a horse of the highest celebrity for 
blood and character, has been brought from 
South Carolina into this state at a very great 
expense, and will stand this season in the coun- 
ties of Schenectady and Albany. 


. 


me 


Hampton, and his stock, particularly'as car- 
riage and saddle horses, has acquired a repu- 
tation in the United States, which leaves. no- 
thing to be desired. 


Mr. Featherstonhaugh introduces this horse, 
solely with the view to improve the breed in 
this state. ‘The arrangements which have 
procured his introduction here, preclude the 
possibility of his deriving any advantages from 
the patronage this horse may receive ; he is 
therefore free to urge gentlemen toavail them- 
selves of an opportunity which perhaps may 


New-York with the blood ofan animal strong- 
ly resembling in all its important points, ‘his 
celebrated ancestor the Godolphin Arabian, 
the foundation ef all the best blood in Europe 








object which led to his introduction here’ was 
the improvement of the breed in the ‘state of 








This horse was bred by General Wade 
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never be recalled, of enriching the state of 


and America. Advantageous offers have been: 
made for him out of the state, but‘as the sole. 





| turday,:and the volume .commences the ff 
{Saturday in June. : 


Letters and certificates respecting this horse 
from disinterested persons of the first respec. 
tability, are left with Mr. John Cook of Aj. 
bany. 7 

The annexed - pedigree, the original of 
which is in the hand writing of General Wade 
Hampton, and signed by him, will Satisfy 
breeders as to his blood and character. 


Janus will stand until the 15th of June, a 
the stables of Mr. Featherstonhaugh, in Dy. 
anesburgh, and from that day until the iirst of & 
August next,at Mr. Paul Clark’s, Albany, at 
both of which places pasturage for mares may @ 
be had at the usual prices. v 


Terms fifteen dollars a mare for the season, 
to be paid on or before the first of October 
next. * 































Pedigree of Janus. 


Janus was bred by me. He was got y® 
Jolly Friar, out of my celebrated mare Faw 
tal. . This mare, for her inches, was admit ® 
ted to be, for her distance, the swiftest nagof 
her day. She was bredby Mr. John Goode, 
of Brunswick county, Virginia, and was re 
markable forypossessing a greater number off 
crossess from Old Janus than any Onc of his 
stock then living. Jolly Friar is well know 
te have possessed 13-16ths of that blood, an 
that of his get are to be reckoned a greatg 
number of winners than have been prod 
by any horse within the last thirty years. 


Old Janus, so called, was bred hy 
Srcymmer, in England, and foalded in 1746: 
he was imported into Virginia by Mr. Booth 
in 1752. He was got by Janus, one of tt 
best sons of the Godolphin Arabian, out of the 
famous Little Hartly Mare. The ‘stock 0 
Old Janusin Virginia, and the southern state 
has been as di-tinctly marked for nearly ¢ | 
venty years, as if it had been of a distinct pom 
cies! For power, swiftness and durabilifm 
they have been equalled by no other bree 
The subject of this pedigree is a sure foal g 
ter. Ihave bred from him for the last sev 
years, and have raised from him a stock thi 
either for beauty or usefulness, has never bee 
exceeded in the United States. (Signed.) 


W. HAMPTON. # 
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i= Communications and Suescriptil 
for this paper, received at the Pasntine-O@ 
rice, No. 5, Lutheran-street. All lette 
from abroad, directed to the EDITOR, Alb 
ny, willbe: duly attended to. Each volud 
‘camprises. twelve months, or fifty-two nul 
bers—the numbers are issued weekly. on * 
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New-York, they‘have been “declined; and for | PAYABLE IN ADVAN 


EE DOLLARS PBR ANNS 
CEs : 


















